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NEW-ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 

FOR FREEDMEN". 



SrxcB the publication of tiie Annual Report, the Commission has 
been actively engaged in sending out Teachers, Superintendents, and 
material aid to tlie Freedmen of the South and West. In South 
Carolina the schools have now been in operation more than a year 
and a half, and the progress made by the colored pupils is considered 
by the teachers as at least equal to that of pupils in Northern schools. 
The success of the industrial movement among the Freedmea of 
Port Roj-al is equiliy marked with that of the schools. They 
have shown a capacit} for intelligent and continued labor which 
would do credit to any community The most industrious among 
them have not only suppoi ted their own families, but have accumulat- 
ed no inconsiderable amount of money. Some of thorn have pur- 
chased lands, which they cultivate with energy and profit. In Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina the success of the schools has been as 
great, in proportion to the time during which they have been in ope- 
ration, as in South Carolina. The Freedmen in those States have 
also shown the same readiness to labor that has characterized them 
at Port Royal. Encouraging progress* has been made in the re- 
organization of labor among the Freedmen of the Southwestern 
States, and in many locallfles valuable crops have been raised by 
them during the past season. 

Tlie Freedmen within our lines in South Carolina are now self- 
supporting, and need i o furth* contributions of material aid. Those 
in Virginia and North Carolina are fast becoming so, while the great 
destitution of many families among those at the West, it is hoped and 
believed, will cease as soon as tJie plans now in progress for employ- 
ing them upon the lanci early in the coming spring arc perfected and 
put in operation. This Commission has already distributed a large 
amount of clothiag and supplies, and will continue to aid thoso 
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actually in want, to tbe extent of its ability. But it is particularly 
desirous to discourage among them the idea that such aid is to be 
permanent. This kind of assistance is regarded only as temporary, 
to be discontinued aa soon ^s the immediate necessity has passed 
away. 

The chief objects of this Commission have been the education and 
elevation of the Freedmen by means not only of schools and teach- 
ers, btit of all influences that shall encourage industry, self-reliance 
and self-respect. For these purposes, as well as for the supply of 
immediate relief to those in need, it still asks for further contri- 
butions to its funds. The field of its labor is constantly enlai^- 
ing, and new efforts are demanded to meet the increasing wants. 
It has hitherto confined its action chiefly to the Atlantic States, 
but it has now an agent in New Orleans, with a view of extend- 
ing its influence to those of the South West. The amount of 
good already accomplished by this Association, with so small an 
amount of funds, is believed to be almost without parallel among 
enterprises of this character. It has demonstrated, by actual 
esperinient, the capacity of the Freedmen for self-support, and 
shown that the transition from slavery to freedom is neither diffi- 
cult nor dangerous if made under friendly and judicious guidance. 

To enable the Commission to continue and extend its operations, 
to send out more teachers and establish new schools, which are ur- 
gently called for, it is necessary that additional subscriptions of money 
should be obtained. For this object the formation of Auxiliary As- 
sociations in the cities and towns of New England is earnestly re- 
commended. Such Associations can render most efficient aid by for- 
warding funds for the support of Teachers to the Treasurer of this 
Commission. They will be invited to select Teachers from among 
those in the service of the Commission, whose salaries they will be 
responsible for, with ♦hom they may correspond, and to whose care 
they may send Nothing and supplies for the Freedmen. 

Auxiliary Associations, which have been already fonned in seve- 
ral towns, are now in siccessful operation. This Commission will 
act as the central agent for all New-England Associations. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 

TEACHERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 



LETTERS FROM SOTTTD CAROLINA. 



St, Helena IsLiSD, July 91h, 1863. 
My Db*h Sib,— I send you a letter from the School Committee. I give it inord for 
vrord, as it fell from the lips of Robert, leaTing out a few remarks about myself. They 
haye been very faithful, and will be found a great help to future teachers. 

Yours most sincerely, A. D. Milke. 

Deab Sir, — The Committee of the Adams School, on this Island, would say, that 
in regard to our ignorance, we Were all ignorant and blind, and have been, kept back 
in darkness by our former masters, who used to hold us under bondage and hide the 
light from us. But thank God that through the prayers of good people, the good 
friends of the North, through the assistance of God, are helping us to drop the scales 
from our eyes. We have think within ourself, while we were under slavery bondage, 
that we could never seen this sight, that we have, and all our friends und parents, who 
have children, think that they cannot pray and thank God enough, and the good 
friends of the North, who are striving to let us see this light. Even I myself Robert 
L. Chaplin, myself 73 years old, had feel within myself that it was impossible that 
the slavery bound could ever again see light in this world, until the good friends send 
us a good friend that teach us that all things arc possible with God, and that old and 
young can see light in their old age. The children and people all, now, desire to learn 
to read, and we hope you will be pleased not to let us suffer for a teacher, for the chil- 
dren of this district was very much neglect, above any other part of the Island, until 
our present teacher came, and now Ms health is .gone and he is not able to hold out 
tlirough the season, and we feel very much distressed in our mind for want of hia 
teaching. All the good we can do for ourself, is but little, we were kept down so, by 
our secesh masters, but we will do what we can and return our thanks by our prayers 
to the friends that help us. * 

We were so delight to se* the children improve, that our teacher voted to have a 
committee of four and myself makes five, to visit the school and see that everything 
go on regular among all the children, ami we stand the assistance of the teacher as far 
as we are able and our understanding goes. 

All the books and property that bftong to the School, is in our charge, and if a 
teacher is sent we shall be sponsible for the same. We will writ* to you again and let 
you know how we get along. Our disti-ict will need a man teacher, a good strong 
man, because there is deal of work in a large school. We generally have lecture 
every Sunday evening, from three to four o'clock among the children and people, and 
we have seen that it makes the children and people improve more greatly. 

If we should have another teacher, we feci that we shall continue on in every way 
to receive knowledge. Through the assistance of the Lord we pray that as we im- 
prove in one thing we may improve in everything, more and more every year.— We 
give great thanks to the Lord for the good things 1^ has sent already. 
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This letter is signed by all the five committee men, who ere all preseut, and very 
thankfully agree to what ia Eaiii, aud we shall all be pleased to receive any meisage 
&om you. llOBEH'T L. C1UFI.IH, X (^Aatnnon. 

John Edwabd, his X mark. 
WiLLi&M Jeffekson, hls K mark. 
'"iNiBL BoLLES, hie X niark. 
iLLiAJi Scorr, his X mark. 



Aehdale, NEi.B Beiupokt, S. C, Ai-OTJaT 8th, 1863. 

The colored people are doing well generally. They are quite industrious, and well 
informed in all that appertains to raising the cotton and all the other productiona of 
the soil. Thcj are very much mterested in all those products that form the means of 
their subsistence. They are laboring assiduously to procure in the coming harveat 
sufficient to supply all the wants of the body, with some amount to selL The Gover- 
nor of this department iu the spring cnt off the clothes and rations from all the people 
that were able to labor in the tields, and it has proved one of the most efficient means 
of piomotijig industrious habits among them. So long as they saw before ihera a 
source from which they could draw food and clothes, they were contented, and these 
contributions had a deleterious effect upon them. Now they are aware that if they do 
not produce sufficient to support themselves and purchase thdr clothes, they must 
suffer, and they are quite ambitious t« get as much as possible. It is quite surprising 
to see the ingenuity and tact which many of them exhibit to accomplish that end. 
They certainly have imbihed largely the spirit of trade and commerce, by which they 
increase their revenue. Their little fields are guarded with the strictest care, and the 
growth of all the products watched with much eagerness, and the proiils calculated by 
them, as much aa the cargo and the profits to accrue therefrom are, by the great 
shippers of our commercial marts. They ace fast learning the value of money, and 
are acquiring an idea of property, whether it be in a horse or land. There is a grow- 
ing desire among them to become owners of land. Hundreds of them are guarding 
their little stores with jealous care, and adding to their stock all they can, iu order to 
have sufficient to make purchases at the next sales of land. To be able to receive all 
the proceeds of their labors, is one of the heights of their ambition. The adjoining 
plantation to the one where I live, was purchased last year bythe negroes. They have 
worked it themselves without any direction from white people. They have exhibited 
all the skill, thus far, of those that have been worked by the Government. They have 
B lai^e field of cotton, and larger field of com. I see them frequently, and converse 
with them about it. They are as proud of their labors as arc any of the farmers of the 
North when success follows a period of industry. They have planted and brought to 
good growth by the necessary working three acres of cotton, each o{ which is, I am 
told, the maximum of one person's allotment, when other crops are worked by the 
same hand to the maximum. This condition of that plantation excites the emulation 
of all the surrounding people, and thej frequently say that if they could work this land 
in the same way we could see some great crops. I have no doubt that if the negroes 
owned the land and could work it with the expectation of receiving all the proceeds, 
the cotton crop would have been increased one-lhird, if not one- half. 

80 far as the question i# subsistence is involved with these people, there is not the 
least doubt about ifc . They are abundantly competent, and able and willing, to support 
themselves, and in a short time many of them will acquire a competence that will 
enable them to demand and supply themselves with many of the comforts of civilized 
life. A. B. Plimpton. 



HlLtOS HE*n, S. C, SEPTEMBEBlSth, 1868. 

The people are raising a plenteous crop for their subsistence, with the eiceplion of a 
few aged and odierwise helpless individuals. There is much matured com, an abun- 
dance of sweet potatoes, considerable rice, and a general supply of various kinds of 
vegetables all over the islands. There is also a quite extensive crop of cotton, the first 

ficking of which is now taking place. The peach, fig and other fruit harvests have gone 
y, but there is a profusion of oranges everywhere, some of them beginning to turn 
yellow. The supply seems to be unlimited. 1 have been surprised at the amount of 
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subsistence raised upon the islands ; and yet, with more diligence and increased lius- 
bandry. the amount may be vastly increaaed, I see no reason why the natural 
resources of the islands may not be made to support entirely, at least twice, and perhaps 
three times their present population. This, of eourae, would require a mote thorough 
and general superintendaice, than has yet been rendered. The people need to be in- 
structed, encouraged, and in many cases coBipelled to labor. 

The agent who comes here for pastime or J;he mere novelty of change, had better slay 
at home. The direction of lalHir is vastly important, but scaredy less so is the develop- 
ment of the social, mental and moral faculties of this long oppressed and neglecMd 
race. It seems to roe there is at present a great lack of teachers, not merely of the 
alphabet, and more advanced education, but dso of social and domestic duties. 

G. PiLSEtlET. 



BEiUFOHT, S. C, November 11th, 1883. 
The cotton crop has done very fairly this year. The entire crop, from the private as 
well as Government plantations, will be about double that of last year, or even more 
than double. The gnvemmcnt will have this year about one hundred thousand pounds 
of ginned cotton. The first frost came last night, and that will cut ofFa good deal of 
cotton that would have ripened in the next fortnight if there had been no frost. The 
money paid out to the people for their labor on this cotton is very considerable, and 
malieH the indi^strious ones very weU to do. E. W. HooPEa. 



LETTERS PROM NEWBERN, N. C. 



from rev. horace jjhf3, supbrintevdent of blacks at newbern. 

Office oe Sopebinteneeni of Blacks, ) 
Ne-shers, N C, JitNE 6th, 18G3. J 
Kespccting Teacliers, I am ready to R»sure von from General Foster himself, that 
he will afford them military protection, government rations, and as good a dwelling 
gace a^ the circumstances will allow. We have but one Newbem in the department. 
Here Ihey will have a good house to live in. At Beaufort it would be much the same. 
But on Koanoke Ishind, and perhaps at Plymouth and Washington, certainly at 
Hatteras, we could not supply them so comfortably. I am confident there wiU be no 
trouble on this point. Still I wish that those who are sent may share largely in a 
missionary spirit, and come out here e.tpecting to teach and to live in a log shanty, or 
even in a tent, if we can do no better for them. Let them aspire to emulate their 
brothers ui self-denial, who have preceded them here in the regiments, and with the 
aword have cut a passage for the army of Educators' to follow on. 

Horace James, 
« 
• Newbebn, N. C, Jdlt 27th, 1863. 

It is not yet a week since Mr. DooIitUe opened the school of which Miss Ropes and 
rnyself have charge, and to-day we had 2S8 pupils in attendance, and managed to eive 

h™" "°^Ti : * f ^r^ ^°' ^^!'^ *^'J ""^ "° ''""^- "^^ avidi^ith which 
they gi^p at the least shadow of knowledge is intensely interesting. Once supplied 
with a book, and the work of school government is at an end. One of my '■ 1st clas^ 
aged 2o, can read with a good deal of readiness, and the only book he had ever seen 
until yesterday, is.a fragment of an old dictionary; andwhenlput into his hands a 
l.™^f "^ 1 f ^^'°°.? ^^^'' "^^ '"?"? ""'" ^^P' ^°' joy- ^ "-^ «ohool the 
^pila^bSd as far as I can judge at present, they will soon leave whita 

Every hour spent with them isa fresh surprise, and a new cause for gratitude that 
i am nere. l suller no inconvenience from the climate, and have but one rmrrpt it. 



ence from the climate, and have but one reirret in 

a with pemg here, and that U that I have not a whole fiesh life to rive to thi« 
nobis work. = ' " ~* 
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October 2d, 1863. — Owing to a variety of circumstances contingent upon the eom- 
~" " w worii, it has been almost impossible to keep a record from wMcli 



any accurate report of my school could be drown. 

Early in September I so fer succeeded in systematizing my portion of the iield, as to 
be able to make some approach to such a record. From it I gather the following items : 

Names registered, far September 200 

Left to attend othei schools, 23 

Left to find employment, 17 

Beloi^ing to the school September SOth, . . . 160 

Average attendance for the montb 12S 

Number between the ages of 6 and 12, ... 60 

" " " " ■' 12 ■■ 45, ■ ■ . 95 

■' " ■' " " 45 '■ 60, ... 15 

The difficulty I have found in learning the names as well as the ages of these people 
would have been a source of amusement, but for the memory of the great wrong that 
has caused it. The name " Bill " or ■' Tom," has sometimes stoud for several days 
upon my list, waiting for the owner thereof to learn the proper patronymic ta attach 
to it. I insist on tieir possessing, as One of the attributes of frcedmen, at least two 
names ; but having borne the surname of their " owner " when In slavery, and left it 
with their chains, they do not readily understand why they need be troubled with a 
second name, now that they "call no man master." 

I see no abatement of their interest in the school. For regularity and punctuality 
of attendance, ihcy will compare very favorably, I think, with our Boston schools. 

On reaching my school-room door this morning, fifteen minutes before the hour 
appointed for opening the school, I found 110 waiting admission ; and it is not an 
unusual thing for a large number of them to gather around the door of the Teacher's 
Home, to escort their respective teachers to their schools. 

Their reverence for and child-like trust in the teachings of the Bible is very beautl- 
iuL The older ones tell me they always kiiete they should he free, because they knew 
"'twas told so in the blessed Bible." And they have secretly taught their children to 
live in hope, to waich and wait, for the day of their redemption. I never before had 
charge of a school where the morning scripture reading produced so visibly a good 
effect as in this school ; there is so much that ihcy seem to feel was written expressly 
for them. 

The most advanced class, numbering 24, can read readily and quite correctly from 
the "Second Reader" of the National Series, spelling without hesitation any word in 
the lesson, as well as the names of the various objects in the room, and such as they 
meet with in the street and elsewhere. Spelling seems to be a fevorite pastime in the 
street and about their homes, and the fortunate boy who can hold the hook and pro- 
nounce the words for them is " the officer of the day," and respected and obeyed accord- 
ingly. I gave them practical questions in very simple arithmetic, but have been able 
to give but very little time to it. They are getting some idea of geography ; but when 
I took thera in Newbem, and led them out of Craven County and even beyond North 
Carolina, they seemed quite lost in astonishment, aud came to the conclusion that 'twas 
" a big world." A few of my pupils are making fair progress in writing, on slates, of 
which useful article we have now a good sspply. 

Lest I weary you, I will say in conclusion, that we are all doing much more and 
belter than we have any right to expect. T sometimes ask them if they don't wish 
themselves back in slaverji^where they might at least have more comfortable clothing 
and better food; but the invariable answer is in the negative: "Dis bad enough, 
but right smart sight better 'n datar!" b. l. c. 

NovEMBEB. 14th, 1863. — In addition to my morning session for both sexes. I have 
a sewing-school for such girl»and women belonging to the school as are entirely igno- 
rant of plain sewing. The sessions of this school are held on the afternoons of Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday— Wednesday being reserved to allow time for preparing 
the work. The pupils are making in this, as in all they attempt to learn, a good degree 
of progress. 

"To cultivate patriotism in those who have never before had a country to love, is a 
pleasant and exceedingly interesting part of the teacher's duty here. We are doing it 
in the Hancock Street Sewing-School, by teaching the little fingers that have picked 
cotton, to sew together the little bright pieces that they so love to handle, into a bed- 
quilt or "comforter" for the poor soldiers. It would rejoice the hearts of their friends, 
to see how delighted they aie to know they can do something for others. They are 
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employed, too, in making gaiments for the destitute among their own poor, at the 
campa. To help thero help themselves, we only need mnlerials upon which to keep 
them at work. They can be very easily taught to use them. 

My first impressions of the capacity (rf the blacks to receive and profit by instruction, 
remain unchanged. In every quality that goes to make the intelligent and teachable, 
as well as the '• docile and affectioimte " pupil, these children equal any white children 
it has ever been my privilege to teach. B. L. Canedi. 



Neweeen, N. C, October 22d, 1863, 
I want to tell you the great need of books in our Sabbath Schools ; we have ex- 
hausted our supply, and in the name of fourteen hundred Sabbath School Scholars, I 
pray you send us a quantity. I have four Sabbath Schools under my oha^e, and aa 
soon ns I receive the books necessary to do go, I ahaU establish two or three more. At 
one of the Sabbath Schools there is an average attendance of over sis hundred scholars ; 
Bt each of the others, two hundred, Weneed tracts, primers, testaments, singing books, 
and papers, and need them immediately. The Sabbath Schools are co-agents with 
the day schools, aud it is very desirable to keep alive the deep interest felt in them. 

There are now five day schools in full tide of operation here, and the scholars are 
making wonderful progress in their studies. If the predictions of many prove true, it 
will not be necessary to send North for teachers bye and bye. At the evening school 
which is under my direction, there is on average attendance of over three hundred 
scholars. It is a highly interestmg and popular school. I have the aid of thirty offi- 
cers aud privates (belonging to regiments in this vicinity) in this school, 

NovEKEEE *th, 1363, — I have established a morning school in a Contraband camp 
south of the Trent Rivet ; there is an average attendance of one hundred and twenty- 
five pupils, and we now see a very studious band striving to leam with all their 

There are about one thousand freedmeu in this camp, and many of thera who have 
heretofore depend^l upon the labors of sons and daughters for their " tfeily bread," 
are now seeking other means ot supply, that their children may attend school. It is 
often said to me hy these poor people, "lam willing to make any sacrifice that my 
little ones may be educated," and this remark is made by those who have not a crust 
of bread for the morrow. There are fifty males and seventy-five females in this school ; 
their ages are as foUows : 

75 are under 12 years of age. 

20 " " 18 

30 " " 25 " " ■' 
My evening school for adults is full of interest ; there is an average atteadance of 
three hundred pupils. Over one hundred have leamt to read since they began to 
attend, and almost two hundred pupils will soon need a mote advanced book than the 
one they are now using. Writing has been introduced into this school. It is my 
intention that only those who can read well, shallbe allowed to have lessons given Ihem 
in this accomplishment. I am obliged to make this tmadition for them to learn writing, 
as there is not space in the building to have many departmenta of learning. As soon 
as practicable, I intend to introduce arithmetic into this school. 

I have four Sabbath Schools und^p my care ; two of these I established. At one of 
these schools there are over sif hundred pupils, and at each oE the others two hun- 
dred. Aa soon as I receive a supply of books and papers, 1 hope to establish other 
achooU. O. E. Doolittle. 



Nbwberk, Novbmbeb 23d, 1863. '- 
Mr, James gave me a School which Miss Canedy was teaching, consisting of 
adults and a few children who could not attend her large school. It is one of intense 
interest. The scholars manifest the most entlmsiastic desire to leam. The greet point 
with all seems to be to read the Testament, Some leam very rapidly and quite well, 
but when they attempt to spell, have no idea whatever of the sound of letters, nor 
can you give them any if they are old ; with the younger ones I am trying to overcome 
this, and by perseverance shall, I hope, succeed. "With those who have grown old, it 
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10 . 

flcema only to be necessary to teach them to read, and the quickest method (however 
irregular) is the most desirable. 

I fooDil everything in Newbeni so much more comfortable than I expected, that I 
have not for one -noment felt as though I mas enduring any privations. Our ungrati- 
fied wants have only been a source of amusement, and our many comforts a continual 
cause for congratulation. 

I cannot feel that I am engaged ia teaching, in an ordinary wojf, reading, writing, and 
spelling i but, that each one to whom we impart any instruction, any sparX of know- 
ledge, is so much pressure bearing on a lever, that is slowly, but inevitably, elevating a 

When I witness their delighted earnest effort to hnprove, my own heart catches the 
spirit and echoes the fervent, " bress de Lord," that involuntarily escapes so many 
lips when they find they can spell out a passage hi the Testament or Psalms. 

I cannot close ivithout givingyou a few incidents connected with my School, and 
those with whom I come in daily contact. One of my pupils, thirteen years of age, 
could, six months ago, read only very small words, and diat by spelling them out ; 
now she reads better than the average of white children of the North of the same 
age. She speUs difficult words with ease. She is very Wa ok— intensely African. 
She has been at school only part of the six months. Another case is a woman of 
about sixty-five. She reads vtell in the Testament or in any book at sight, but cannot 
spdl the simplest words. She has learned almost entirely smce the Federal forces 
took Newhern. . , 

We have a hoy employed in the house, who has all the proverbial characteristics of 
the negro, and is ui all above mediocrity. He keeps his book constantly with him, not 
only studying when an opportunity is given him, but stealing time from his work for 
that purpose. Often when I know he should be at work, 1 have listened in vam for 
the sound of his axe, and going quietly out to the wood yard, have seen him hide his 
Header under a largo stick of wood, and with a sheepish look and a real negro laugh, 
resume his work ; but unless watched the axe will soon be dropped for the book. We 
have also a girl in the house, who has never had any advantages. She does not know 
all her letters, but is very observing. This morning she said to me. m as good English 
as I could use, " Miss Carrie, James did not cut One particle of wood last night." 1 
looked at her astonished, for three weeks ago she could not have put together a correct 
sentence She also said to the boy (when he tried to excuse himself for neglecting the 
wood), '■ If I could read as well as you can, I would not say g«!i»e for going, apeciaUi/ 
When the white folks take sn much pains with you." Thus daily are Inought before m 
such demonstrations of the high ability of the negro aa must convmce those who have 
hitherto denied that his elevation was possible. ■ C. E. Choome. 

Nbwbern, N. C, Dec, 22d, 1863. 
On the morning of Nov. 23d, I was duly installed as Teacher in a log school-house, 
in Camp Kimball, just across the Trent liiver, about one mile from the city. I wiU 
suppose you have some knowledge of this school, as Mr. Doolittle was its first Teacher. 
•■-There were present this mornmg eighty-eight pupils. Mr. James gave me iu ! power 
to make any changes I might think best, which privilege I have availed myscll ol. 1 
found all the little ones on the back seats and completely hid by the larger ones. 1 
commenced the next morning by taking the names and ages of all present, the rMiult 
being 106. There has been a steady increase of numbers each day, until I now have 
212 names registered, of ^ ages from Sve years to sixty-one. I have fathers and mo- 
thers with their children. Women leave Ihrir work untU the latter part of the day, 
and boys refuse to accept situations, that they may avail themselves of these priv.leges. 
I would that every child in the North, could look on. and see the eagerness manilestcd 
by these poor colored chUdren hi their books. It would give them some idea of their 
own privQeges, and perhapj stimulate them to renewed diligence. 

I had the benches in ftont made lower, and placed the smaller children on them, 
thereby tmabling them to touch Iheh feet to the floor. This done. I could command 
every eye in the room. To arrange them in classes was a work of time. I found a 
ereat viiety of books, and but three of the National series. Ihey have a great desire 
to read from a larae book, supposinR they are learning faster. I found they knew by 
heart the lessons" in the "Picture Primer" which they had, and could tell me how 
much of the book they knew, while in fact they could not read one word. Another 
difficulty has been to keep them in a class. After arrangmg them, I have had to watch 
very sharp, and tell them time and again, until now they do very well, I have mtn^ 
duced six dosen National Primers, having two cUsses— one just commencmg to read 
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words of two letters, Ae other a class of thirty-five, reading words of four and Btb 
letters. I have a letter class, numbering sixty and upwards } this compriaes scholars 
of all ages. These I (each in concert from the various cards which I have intioduced, 
giving thein oral instruction of various kinds, afterwards hearing each one read &om 
the tieture Primer which I found in school. This exercise seems to interest the older 
ones, as much as the class itself. I have a class of ten in the Nationd First Reader, a 
small class in the Second Header, also sev^l who require attention separately. They 
are aiisious to know how to write and cipher. I give some exercises on the hlack- 
board, besides copies on their elates, and never before have I felt so much the need of 
(100 pairs of hands as now, I was without an assistant until last week, and now have 
one who has been coaching in Newbern since July, and is only with me for a short 
time. I have formed a class in Davis's Primary Arithmetic, numbering ten. These 
I intend to hear recite after the others are dismissed, but they ate mostly disposed to 
slay and listen. 

I have been obliged to dismiss the younger children at the close of their exccelees, 
in order to make room for the rest. This difficulty will be obviated by enlarging the 
buildin", which has already commenced, when I shall hope to labor to better advan- 
tage. I wi<h I could introduce you to this school as it appears in the morning, and 
let them sing to you one of their own native songs ; afterwards one whitji they have 
just learned — " Kally round the Flag." They ace delighted with our songs, and catch 
them very readily. You may imagine how they look, but to know fully, you should 
see for yourself. ^11 the books I ever read, gave me but a faint idea of their real ap- 
pearance. I cannot call all their names, but can tell them wherever wc meet, by the 
flash of their eyes. 1 find them strong in their attachment to us, while their thoughts 
are oftentimes expressed in the most touching language. I wish I could give yoa an 
exact report of one of their public speeches, as wSl as some of their prayers. They 
call down all manner of blessings on us Teachers, as well as all the people of the 
North, not excepting " Mr. Linkiim" and his Cabinet. Jly own language is meagre 
compared with theirs. They apeak but the utterances of a full heart, overflowing with 
gratitude and exceeding great joy, that after su many years of oppression and wrong, 
they are now Freedmen. Who can wonder ? One expression which I heard in a 
prayer, I must repeat: — " Grant, O Lord, that not a /eoiAej- be lacking in the Viing of 
the North." " Indulgent Father, we thank thee thou didst ever make a Linkum. O 
spare his life, and bless our Union Army j may one man put a thousand to flight, and\^ 
ten chase ten thousand." 

The sick in camp send for the " School Misses." Some of their lea.^ing men have 
been to the school-house, and expressed their gratitude for my service in a very ac- 
ceptable manner. I also visit them in their homos, and as far as possible relieve their 
wants by di-tributing clothing, but my pen fails to tell you of the destitution, rags, 
patches, and half nakedness. I would that I were able to arouse the people of die 
North more thoroughly to a sense of the needs of this suffering people ; another winter 
may not find them so unprepared for the cold. 

I think I have introduced you sufSeiently for the first time to my school, which I 
have named for Dr. Russell, and it will hereafter be known as the Russell School. 
I hope to he cble to give you favorable reports from time to time. There is a great 
work to be done, and no person who has a love for this field of labor, need stand with 
folded hands. S. M. Feabsom, 



LETTERS PROM VIRGINIA. 

• Portsmouth, Va., May 11th, 1863. 

For a week we heard, without anxiety, the booming of the guns at Suffolk, and 
we hegired to he allowed to remain on the Island (Craney Island), but the Doctor was 
decided, and General Viele and other officers urged the necessity of his sending ns 
North. To that we demurred ; but in spite of our unwillingness, we were kept for 
a weeH in durance vile at the Hygeia Hotel. We then returned to our work, though the 
authorities considered it unsafe so to do ; and knowing we should soon be taken from 
the Island, we worked, for a week, ten or twelve hours a day ; our pupils striving 
cheerfully all the while to keep pace with us, In that week, many to whom on 
Monday we gave their first writing lessons, learned to write me letters. Writing from 
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